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at least have been mentioned. The practice of some of the states 
of conferring the suffrage upon aliens can hardly be altogether 
foreign to the subject. On the whole, the author has contented 
himself with summarizing the debates and acts of Congress ; rarely 
does he discuss and draw conclusions of his own. 

David Y. Thomas 

University of Florida 



The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. ix 4-549. 
$2.50. 
Professor Jastrow's latest volume is hard to classify : ( 1 ) Is it 
written for the use of scientifically trained investigators in psychol- 
ogy? (2) For scientific men interested in allied fields, but not 
primarily in psychology? Or, finally (3), is it written, as a restate- 
ment of fairly well-known facts, for the use of a rather larger 
circle which we may call the educated public? His preface does 
not wholly decide the matter. His previous book, Fact and Fable 
in Psychology, is an interesting restatement of fact which appeals 
both to the general public and to the scientific man who deals with 
subjects related to psychology. Were it not for its figurative and 
lengthy presentation, the present book might appeal in a similiar 
way to the same class of readers as that attracted to the former 
volume. As matters stand, however, the scientific student of 
sociology or anthropology who might pick up the "Subconscious" 
in order to find a critical restatement of fact would probably turn to 
look again at the title page (thinking perchance that he had inad- 
vertently obtained a book on "the uses of simile and metaphor") 
when he had read the second sentence of the Introduction: 

At favorable moments, when the sea of consciousness is unruffled, and 
calm contemplation seems promising, he peers intently into the shadowy 
depths, and is disappointed to find how little he can distinguish of what 
lies below the surface, how constantly the waters send back merely the 
reflection — partly distorted — of his own familiar features. 

And the farther our student goes into the text, the more convinced 
will he become that the title of the book as it stands is a misnomer. 
It would be an interesting calculation to find out just the number 
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of metaphors, similes, hyperboles, alliterations, etc., which our 
author uses. Attention is called to chap, vii, which begins: 

The assault upon the intrenchments of the subconscious is the more 
promising of result if carried on, not in the main by direct attack, but by 
flanking movements, by quick advantage of momentary breaches in the 
investment, by night surprises, and all the shrewd devices of strategy .... 
or to change the figure (!) .... 

Four solid pages are given over to this and similar figures (pp. 
82-85), without our being carried one step farther along into the 
subject. As a result of this incontinent use of rhetorical figures, 
the size of the book has been made unduly large. For this fact 
alone the book becomes tedious to the man whose time is limited. 

The Subconscious will be difficult for the outside public to 
read. In many places the book is labored, and in others redundant 
and obscure. There is, too, a certain looseness in the assemblage 
of facts and in the development of points, which is shown most 
clearly when one comes to the end of a section ; one feels that some- 
where, somehow, into the "unruffled sea of consciousness" one has 
let slip overboard the meaning of that particular section. Nor need 
the popular reader feel that he is alone in his mishap ! 

The lack of a critical and scientific form of presentation, of 
specific historical references, and of close articulation with the 
results of advanced researches in experimental and analytical psycho- 
logy, prevents the book from having any wide sphere of usefulness 
in the psychological research world. 

Loking at the table of contents, we find that Professor Jastrow 
treats of the subconscious in its normal phases in Part I, in its 
abnormal phases in Part II, while Part III is given over to a 
theoretical discussion of the subconscious in both its normal and in 
its abnormal manifestations. Our discussion here will be limited 
to a partial statement of the normal processes to which Professor 
Jastrow applies the term "subconscious." If our interpretation of 
his position is not correct, it is partly the author's fault, for we 
have looked in vain in the book for a summarized and definite state- 
ment of the content of the term "subconscious" as used by him. 

The author emphasizes the fact that introspection in any given 
analysis ordinarily concerns itself with those mental processes which 
have a separate and distinct standing in consciousness. Expressed 
in the words of James, introspection deals most successfully with 
the "substantive states of mind" — the places where the mind can 
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contemplate its own workings for a longer or a shorter period. 
Such halting places are definite perceptions, images, memories, 
volitions, etc. But lying deeper in the conscious matrix are to be 
found the "transitive states," the feelings of likeness and difference, 
the feelings which accompany tension in neural tissue (e. g., when 
we search for a name which will not quite come) etc. ; and those 
sensations accompaning habitual muscular reactions, which are 
usually unattended to. In addition to those mentioned, we find 
vague sensations from circulation, respiration, and from metabolic 
changes in general, from which consciousness is never entirely 
freed. "Our initial quest is for influences which intrude unan- 
nounced, remain undiscovered when introspectively sought, and yet 
by some indirect testimony betray a functional presence in their 
effect upon the quality of psychic response" (italic ours), is the 
way Professor Jastrow states the first step in his problem (p. 413). 

It is thus seen at once that subconscious activity is difficult to 
state in terms of conscious content, and yet functionally it is often- 
times as potent in influencing our behavior as those mental pro- 
cesses which have a clearer introspective representative in con- 
sciousness. The function of the subconscious can best be illustrated 
(in its most obvious phases) by an appeal to such memories as 
come to us in dreams or in day reveries — wherever, in short, con- 
scious control is for any reason lessened. Professor Jastrow cites, 
as illustrating his point, those dreams in which mathematical 
problems and others have been solved which were unsolvable in 
ordinary waking consciousness. Automatic writing and the feats 
of the somnambulist are equally good illustrations of subconscious 
activities. 

The working of the subconscious on a distinctly higher plane is 
to be found in the "subconscious maturing of thought." When a 
word escapes us which we were on the point of speaking; when 
groups of ideas crowd into the mind only one of which can be 
immediately utilized, we oftentimes have the desire to reinstate the 
vanishing word, or the fleeting ideas when the progress of the 
thought later demands it. Failure to grasp these fleeting processes 
induces "a submerged troubled feeling while the mental explorer 
'goes forth and comes back like the dove in the ark, having found 
no rest.' " Professor Jastrow remarks that, while the psychologist 
possesses no reliable means of arresting these fugitive processes, 
there is a class of beings — viz., the crystal-gazers — who have the 
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"knack of developing the subconscious image by fixing the eyes 
upon a reflecting surface and noting the fleeting pictures that form 
thereon, apparently without conscious direction." The section on 
"lapses of consciousness" deals principally with an interesting 
descriptive catalogue of lapses of the motor type and subconscious 
motor responses to sensory stimulation inadequately apprehended. 
Enough has been said to show that Professor Jastrow in his 
book is dealing with material which belongs to the province of a 
legitimate psychology, and nowhere do we find him lending a help- 
ing hand to mysticism, occultism, and other allied vagaries 
of a leisure but uneducated class. His explanations, so far as he 
attempts to explain at all, are couched in psychophysical terms. 
If we may be allowed to make an unfavorable comment in closing, 
we should say that the chief defect in the book is due to this, 
viz., that Professor Jastrow attempts to give a somewhat airy and 
literary form of finality to his statement of facts which for some 
time have occupied the minds of mature psychologists, and which 
are likely to occupy them until functional psychology can be more 
thoroughly worked out and more adequately stated. 

John B. Watson 



A Living Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. By John 
A. Ryan, Professor of Ethics and Economics in the St. 
Paul Seminary. Introduction by Richard T. Ely. New 
York : The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xii+346. 
The argument of the author. — A personal living wage means 
that amount of remuneration that is sufficient to maintain decently 
the laborer himself without reference to his family. A family living 
wage for the adult male laborer means a wage capable of maintain- 
ing himself, his wife, and those of his children who are too young 
to be self-supporting, in a condition of reasonable comfort. The latter 
is estimated as follows : first, anything less than $600 per year is not 
a living wage in any of the cities of the United States ; second, this 
sum is probably a living wage in those cities of the southern states 
in which fuel, clothing, food, and some other items of expenditure 
are cheaper than in the North; third, it is possibly a living wage 
in the moderate-sized cities of the West, North, and East; and, 
fourth, in some of the largest cities of the last-named regions it is 
certainly not a living wage. 



